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THE ANCIENT POTTERY OF COLORADO, UTAH, ARI- 
ZONA, AND NEW MEXICO. 

BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 

T70R the purpose of exploring a comparatively unknown tract 
•*■ of country on the Pacific slope, in the far Southwest, sup- 
posed to abound in architectural remains of the ancient Pueblo 
race, a portion of the United States Geological Survey, in 
charge of Professor F. V. Hayden, was dispatched across the 
Rocky Mountains during the summer of 1875. 

Over this vast extent of territory, covering probably two hun- 
dred thousand square miles, are strewn great quantities of broken 
pottery, which have lain exposed to the atmosphere for many cent- 
uries, and are still, for the most part, in a state of good preserva- 
tion. So perfect, indeed, are many of the specimens, that they 
appear as though they had been molded and shattered to pieces 
but yesterday. This earthenware occurs most abundantly in the 
vicinity of ruins, where it often lies so thickly as to suggest the 
idea, which some archaeologists entertain, that such, places had 
once been the sites of huge potteries, where the ware had been 
manufactured on a wholesale plan. Upon a superficial obser- 
vation I at first entertained this opinion, but after more careful 
and extensive investigations I discovered this to be erroneous. 
When we consider the fact that tons of this fragmentary crock- 
ery are scattered over hundreds of miles of this mesa country, it 
would seem as if some method had been employed for turning 
out great numbers of vessels by the agency of machinery ; yet 
we ascertain that this was not the case, but that each piece had 
been fashioned by the hands of the work-women, and it seems 
highly probable that the inmates of each ancient household were 
their own potters. The employment of the plastic art was such 
a universal necessity that every family over this broad land con- 
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tained one or more skillful artificers. In the seven Moqui Pue- 
blos of Arizona, I was fortunate enough to witness the modern 
operation as performed by the women of the tribe, and I doubt 
not that the method is very similar to the ancient. The vessel 
was first molded out of the plastic yellow clay, and, whether 
painted or not, was placed when dry in a small square aperture 
or oven, built in the side of the stone wall of the dwelling. 
There it was burnt until done ; and I noticed in or near each of 
the Moqui houses several of these baking kilns, which were as 
important a part of the household as the fire-place or the ever- 
present flour-mill. 

Around the bases of the mesas beneath the villages lay great 
quantities of damaged pottery, which had been accumulating for 
many years, perhaps centuries. Each vessel, as it outlived its 
usefulness, was cast over the bluff to swell the heap below. 
Thus among the ruins, we noticed in the walls of many of the 
structures square or cubical apartments in the solid walls, about 
eighteen inches in dimension, which had without doubt served the 
purpose of bake-ovens. It is not unreasonable to suppose, then, 
that every family produced its own utensils, and that in the 
course of a few years a considerable amount of rejected ware 
collected in the vicinity of each occupied building. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood of each house, be it large or small, this 
pottery abounds in greater or lesser quantity, so that were we to 
suppose one ruin or one locality to have once constituted a burn- 
ing kiln, we must class all the structures under the same head. 

As the result of a particular study of a great variety of speci- 
mens which we were unable to bring away, and also a subse- 
quent examination of our own extensive collections, I have 
divided the ancient earthen ware of this region into five classes, 
namely : — 

I. The plain burned clay. 

II. The laminated or indented. 

III. The embossed or molded. 

IV. The glazed ware. 

1. a. Plain white. 

I. Ornamented in colors. 

2. Red or brick-ware. 

V. The glazed and corrugated. 

I. This includes the most simple and probably the oldest pot- 
tery, made of common clay, usually coarse and unornamented. 

II. The laminated class comprises all those varieties which are 
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indented, thatched, ribbed in parallel lines, or possess squamous, 
foliated, wavy, or pointed surfaces. The ware is generally of a 
lead or clay color. 

III. This division embraces all the earthenware on whose sur- 
face have been molded or modeled figures of animals or fanciful 
designs which stand out in relief, the material being the same 
clay of which the vessel has been constructed. 

Specimens of this class are very rare, and but few have ever 
been discovered among these ruins. I picked up the ends of sev- 
eral handles of utensils which had been molded into representa- 
tions of the heads of animals and birds. The only specimen of 
any importance, however, found by the expedition was one I 
picked up in Montezuma Canon, Utah. It was a perfect repre- 
sentation of a frog on the neck of a jug. (See Figure 20, Plate 

In the Reports of Explorations and Surveys, vol. iii., Pacific 
Railroad Report, Lieutenant A. W. Whipple (in his Itinerary, 
p. 65) mentions having seen two pieces of pottery with animal 
representations : " Upon one fragment, indeed, found upon Rio 
Gila, was pictured a turtle, and a piece of pottery picked up near 
the same place was molded into the form of a monkey's head. 1 
These appeared to be ancient, and afforded exceptions to the 
rule." 

IV. Under this class is comprehended all of the finer ware, 
which is highly glazed and frequently ornamentally painted in 
geometrical designs with durable colors, which are usually black, 
red, yellow, brown, and white. This variety is by far the most 
common and evidently the most recent, or at least not more 
ancient than the next class (V.), and represents the highest per- 
fection of the art to which the ancient people attained. 

V. When the second and fourth varieties are combined, the 
resulting vessels represent the most ornamental workmanship of 
the ancients. We occasionally see jars and vases of this descrip- 
tion where one portion, as the neck, is laminated, while the 
lower parts are smooth and glazed. It is not seldom that a bowl 
or shallow dish is found whose interior surface is carefully painted 
and glazed, and whose exterior is indented. This indentation was 
evidently accomplished by a sharp instrument ; after the scales 

1 The rude representation of this head may have been intended for that of any 
other animal, yet it seems that this people was acquainted with the tropical monkey, 
as we find to-day, among their rock inscriptions of upright figures, many with tails 
which could hardly be intended for anything else. — E. A. B. 
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or lines were marked out, they were pressed down symmetrically 
with the thumb of the maker, as we find much of this species 
of ware which exhibits the impress of the human thumb, the 
very minute lines of the cuticle- being distinctly visible. Lieu- 
tenant Whipple advances the suggestion that this has been done 
by the pressure of a small shell, whose delicate lines have been 
retained in impression upon the exterior of the material after it 
has been hardened. But it can be readily seen how much more 
rapidly this ornamentation could be effected by the use of the 
thumb and fingers. In some varieties of this class of pottery, 
the plain surface of the vessel is covered by winding long strips 
of plastic clay around spirally, one edge of each whorl overlap- 
ping the next, and this is ornamented according to the taste of 
the maker. The most common method, however, is marking 
the surface off into pointed scales as described previously. 

Captain Moss, who has lived among the western tribes of 
Indians for a number of years, informs me that some of the Ute 
Indians manufacture pottery at the present time, and as branches 
of the tribe extend into the district which abounds in these 
ancient mural remains, it is not singular that the process they 
still employ should resemble that of the modern Pueblo tribes 
of Arizona and New Mexico, of whom the former have probably 
learned the art. He says that for making their pottery " they use 
marl, which they grind between two rocks to a very fine powder. 
They then mix this with water and knead it as we would dough. 
Afterwards they roll it out into a rope-like shape about one inch 
in diameter and several yards in length. They then commence at 
the bottom of the jar, or whatever vessel they may be making, 
and coil the clay rope layer on layer, until they have the bottom 
and about three inches of the sides laid up. The tools for smooth- 
ing and joining the layers together are a paddle, made out of 
wood and perfectly smooth, and an oval-shaped polished stone. 
Both of these tools are dipped in the water (salt water is pre- 
ferred), the stone is held in the left hand and on the inside of 
the vessel, and the paddle applied vigorously until the surfaces 
are smooth." 

It is a very erroneous supposition, entertained by many, that 
the external indentation of Class II. has been effected by molding 
the vessel around the interior of a wicker-work basket, which has 
afterwards been burned away in the process of baking, leaving 
the laminated impression of the woven twigs. At first, this ex- 
planation seems plausible, but on careful examination I could find 
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not the slightest indication that this method had been followed ; 
some of the vessels, however, may have been molded over gourds, 
which will account for their symmetrical appearance, especially 
on the interior. 

The figures of ornamentation in the glazed ware are usually 
geometrical combinations of straight and curved lines, or fanciful 
designs, which, in some cases, exhibit a great degree of profi- 
ciency in the art. From the first rude attempts of the beginner, 
in which the end of the finger has simply been dipped into the 
pigment and pressed in places on the object, to the finished 
patterns of the " walls of Troy," or even more intricate designs, 
we can trace a gradual but steady advancement. It has been 
said that few or no representations of animals are to be found 
through this ancient pottery. In Eastern Utah, however, near a 
stream called Epsom Creek, a northern tributary arroyo of the 
San Juan, one of our party picked up a fragment of ancient 
pottery having on its convex surface a painted representation of 
an animal, 1 which was most probably intended for an elk. (Fig- 
ure 21, Plate X.) This is reduced to one third of the original. 
Such specimens of ancient production are exceedingly rare, al- 
though the modem ware of the Moquis, Zunis, and Pueblos is 
profusely decorated with such pictures. One of the most notice- 1 
able facts in connection with these ancient clay utensils is to be 
observed in the manner of ornamentation ; for in some fragments 
we observe the painted figures on one side only, and in others on 
both. I have observed that in those pieces of vessels which, 
from the general contour or curve, are seen to have originally 
been such as possess a small neck or mouth, as a jug or jar, 
whose exterior surface alone would be exposed to view, the 
painted designs are worked only upon the convex side ; on the 
other hand, those vessels which originally were open and shallow, 
as a bowl or dipper, were ornamented on the concave surface, 
as the under side would not be exposed. Again, it is noticeable 
that those vessels, such as vases and pots, whose sides, when 
entire, would have been upright, but whose mouths would have 
been broad and open, exposing equally the interior and exterior 
surfaces, were invariably painted on both sides. 

In many pieces which lie scattered over the desert (perhaps 

1 Plate VII. Figure 1, was probably intended for a wild goat. The original paint- 
ing was, possibly, as I have supplied the missing parts in the dotted lines. It was 
produced by a clumsy hand, yet I am satisfied that it was designed to represent an 
animal of some sort, forming a very good example of aboriginal caricature. 
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ten per cent, of all the pottery found) there have been drilled 
small circular holes, which have evidently been made for the 
purpose of tying two or more broken fragments together when 
the vessel has been put to further use. Those perforations show- 
ing a funnel-like shape (as in Plate VII., Figure 2), with concen- 
tric rings, have been formed by the stone " rimmer " or sharp 
" borer." And we can see that in the majority of such cases the 
small circular orifice has been sunk from the outside or convex 
surface, as the opening there is larger than where it terminates 
on the interior. 

The earthenware utensils, according to their original forms 
and uses, may be classed under three heads : I. Sepulchral urns. 
II. Water vessels. III. Food receptacles. 

The first division comprises vessels or ollas without handles, 
for cremation, usually being from ten to fifteen inches in height, 
with broad open mouths, and made of coarse clay with a lami- 
nated exterior (partially or entirely ornamented). Frequently 
the indentations extend simply around the neck or rim, the lower 
portions being plain. The second class includes jars, vases, jugs, 
pots, dippers, ladles, cups, mugs, saucers, and many other forms 
closely resembling our modern china. The third group consists 
of bowls, basins, and variously shaped dishes. 

Sir John Lubbock, quoting Mr. Bateman's description, 1 says 
of European pottery, " ' The urns generally accompany inter- 
ments by cremation, and have either contained, or been inverted 
over, burnt human bones. They are generally of large size ; ' " 
Sir John Lubbock continues, they are " from ten to sixteen 
inches high, with a deep border, more or less decorated by im- 
pressions of twisted thongs and incised patterns in which the 
chevron or herring-bone constantly recurs in various combina- 
tions, occasionally relieved by circular punctures, or assuming a 
reticulated appearance. They are all made by hand, no trace 
of the potter's wheel being ever found on them. They almost 
invariably have an overhanging rim. The material of which 
they are formed is clay mixed with pebbles, and some of them 
have been described as ' sun-dried.' This, however, appears to 
be altogether a mistake, arising from the imperfect manner in 
which they are burnt. In color they are generally brown or 
burnt umber outside and black inside." 

This description of the pottery (burial urns) of Europe will 
apply in every respect, with the one exception of ornamentation, 
to that of the West. 

1 Prehistoric Times, page 165. 
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In many fragments of the mouths of jars a horizontal projection 
around the inner circumference of the lip is noticeable. (Plate 
VII., Figure 3). This, no doubt, was intended for the resting- 
place of a lid, and indeed we find many of these scattered through 
the debris of the ruins. The most ordinary form of lid is a sim- 
ple flat circle (Plate VII., Figure 4) which fits closely into the 
mouth of the vessel. Plate IX., Figure 4, shows another dis- 
coidal lid. Mr. Holmes found, in an old ruin in the Man cos 
Canon, two vessels with their lids fitted into them. He remarks, 
" Roughly-hewn stone lids were fitted carefully over the tops, 
but both were empty. One had been slightly broken about the 
rim, while the other had been pierced on the under side by some 
sharp instrument, and had been mended by laying a small frag- 
ment of pottery over the aperture on the inside and cementing 
it down with clay. They are of the ordinary corrugated pottery, 
and have a capacity of about three gallons." An improvement 
on this is the lid with a central button (Plate VII., Figure 5), by 
which it can be lifted more readily. Advancing in the scale of 
improvement we find the ornamental knob which is suggestive 
of our modern sugar-bowl top. Plate VII., Figures 6 and 7, will 
show two other varieties of ancient lids. 

Nearly every article of household ware was adorned with one 
or more handles, and these, being so very numerous, present the 
greatest possible diversity in shape, design, size, and finish. 
There is the straight, long handle of the dipper, either plain or 
fanciful ; there is the semicircular handle of the mug or cup, and 
the circular loops of the water-jug. All these general forms are 
so varied that it is seldom that two are found of like patterns. 
It is very evident that this ancient race was particularly partial 
to handles, and every vessel upon which a handle could be placed 
was supplied with one or more. These usually had been hol- 
lowed out when the clay was still damp, by thrusting sticks or 
straws through their centres, as may be proved by the impres- 
sions left in the clay. This was done, no doubt, for the purpose 
of making the vessel as light in weight as possible. Occasionally, 
however, we discover a handle which is solid, especially when it 
is slender or curved. The extremities of some of these were, as 
previously mentioned, occasionally molded into representations of 
the heads and ears of animals or beaks of birds. (Plate VIII., 
Figure 2, representing an owl ; see also Plate XL, Figure 10.) 
Often the glazed appendages were painted in various designs. 
A very curious and ingenious contrivance was picked up among 
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the ruins of Utah, by one of the members of the United States 
Geological Survey. It was a combination of a handle and the 
neck of a jug. (Plate VII., Figure 8.) Across the middle of the 
opening of the vessel extended a hollow clay tube, separating the 
mouth into two divisions. Through this a thong was passed, by 
which the jug was carried or suspended from the walls of the 
house. Plate VIII., Figures 3-8, represents some common forms 
of handles, the straight ones (Figures 6-8) being the most 
numerous, though usually the most fragmentary. Plate VIII., 
Figure 5, represents a handle made of three twisted rolls. 

The material of the pottery of the aborigines consists of an 
infusible mixture of clay, which, after burning, is still opaque. 
There is always a great percentage of silicious earth, which is 
increased as the vessel is designed to be firm or less liable to 
shrink or crack on exposure to heat. Pulverized flint or quartz 
was probably much used in the ancient pottery. Captain John 
Moss states that he was informed by some of the Moquinos of 
Arizona that the older glazed pottery was made from a certain 
species of white rock, pulverized and worked into a paste, but 
the modern people have never been able to discover from whence 
the material was obtained. If such was the case, the process is 
now one of the lost arts of the Moqui, Zuiii, and Pueblo tribes. 
It is probable that this ancient ware was made from pounded 
quartz, but the descendants of these old potters employ only 
what is at hand, that is, ordinary clay. The calcareous covering 
of mollusks could not have been used unless they were more 
abundant in those days than they now are. 

The painting of the ware was accomplished before burning, and 
then the glaze was administered. The colors were made by pul- 
verizing brilliant stones and earths. 1 Those used in ornament- 
ing the glazed crockery were black, white, yellow, brown, and 
red; and I have picked up pieces which presented greenish or 
purplish tints, although these may be accounted for by the fad- 
ing of the coloring. The pigment was administered to the vessel 
before baking, and frequently the action of heat might have 
altered the chemical nature of the original hues. The glazing 

i Mr. Foster, in his Prehistoric Paces of the United States, says, " Professor Cox 
was informed that the New Mexican Indians colored their pottery black by using the 
gum of the mezquite, which has much the appearance and properties of gum arabic, 
and then baking it. Much of the ancient pottery from the Colorado Chiquito is 
colored, the prevailing tints being white, black, and red." Gregg, in his Commerce 
of the Prairies, says that this pottery was also colored with the juice of a plant 
called guaco, 
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was not calcareous, as it does not effervesce under acid, or, if at 
all, only slightly and in particular places, so that in all probabil- 
ity salt was used for glaze, as this mineral occurs abundantly 
throughout the country, both in a solid form and in solution in 
the waters of many of the springs, frequently combined with a 
little lime. Adair, in his History of the American Indians, de- 
scribes a method of glazing employed by some of the southern 
tribes of our country. They place the vessels over a smoky fire 
of pitch-pine, which gives them a smooth, black appearance, as 
of enamel. 

Some of the ancient pottery may have been shaped by the 
operation of casting, for no indications of the potter's wheel or 
lathe can be discovered. Beyond doubt a portion of the ware 
was formed by molding, and in some instances the lower halves 
of small-mouthed vessels were shaped in a mat rice or between 
two molds, while the upper portions, including the neck and 
handles, were finished more rudely by hand. This peculiarity 
may be seen in many broken fragments where the interior of 
jugs is exposed to view. In several dippers which I have before 
me I can readily perceive that the handles were modeled over 
cylindrical sticks, somewhat greater in diameter than an ordi- 
nary lead pencil, and, previous to completing the end, the stick 
was withdrawn, leaving fine parallel lines and ridges around the 
interior of the hollow tube. Then a piece of clay was added to 
the extremity, and rounded and smoothed into shape. 

In fact, though these prehistoric people were considerably ad- 
vanced in some of the useful arts, and were cognizant of the 
general principles by which they were employed, they were sadly 
ignorant of the use of tools, even of the most simple patterns; 
and yet, to-day, tons of this hand-made pottery may be gathered 
through the canons of the far Southwest. This class of fictile 
fabrics resembles more closely the modern ware of civilized 
peoples than that of any other aboriginal or ancient tribe, in 
the forms of the vessels, the symmetrical finish, the coloring, glaz- 
ing, the manner in which it has been baked or burnt, and the 
quality of the ware. It exhibits a greater advancement in the 
ceramic art, and shows that those people who manufactured it 
were well along in civilization. It is entirely different from any 
of the pottery of other ancient tribes, especially of those Indian 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains ; and in the quantity which 
was made, it stands alone in the annals of prehistoric man. 

Plate IX., Figure 5, represents a very perfect specimen of 
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ancient ware found in the Pueblo de Chelly ; it is about three 
and a half inches in diameter, symmetrically shaped, and accu- 
rately painted. It is, indeed, one of the most perfect and best 
finished specimens which has ever been brought from the West. 

Plate VIII., Figure 9, represents a fragment of a jar of the 
indented ware ; Plate VIII., Figure 10, a portion of an ancient 
dipper, and Figure 11 a rare piece of pottery, ornamented in 
white on a smooth, black ground. This ornamentation has been 
accomplished, doubtless, in part or wholly, by stretching twisted 
thongs and straws across the surface and painting over the whole. 
This leaves the lin"s of white spots and the stripes. The origi- 
nal vessel was a large one (probably afoot and a half in diameter), 
and much labor must have been expended in its ornamentation. 

Occasionally the ancient potters applied the decorative art to 
the entire external surfaces of vessels. Figure 12, Plate VIII. , 
shows a portion of the bottom of an urn of the indented variety, 
in which the design consists of impressed lines alternating in series 
of circles and rows of scales. In this specimen the ornamentation 
has been accomplished, the circles by the pressure of a sharp or 
pointed instrument, and the rest by means of the side of a 
rounded stick at regular intervals, and finished by the thumb of 
the maker. This bottom is generally convex but somewhat flat- 
tened at the centre, so that the original jar would stand on a 
level surface without support. In another specimen of a water 
vessel I observed eight small notches or cuts close together on 
the edge of the rim, which had evidently been filed there with 
a sharp or serrated instrument of stone. These I believe to have 
formed a tally or score, perhaps registering the number of times 
the vessel was filled at the spring on some particular occasion. 
Figure 1 of Plate IX. represents a fragment of a jar, and the 
reconstructed vessel found in the valley of Epsom Creek, Utah. 
It is of the indented ware, and was made by winding narrow 
strips of clay spirally, one edge of each whorl overlapping an 
edge of the next. The scaled appearance was produced as usual 
by indentations of the thumb, and for variety several rows were 
often left untouched. The dimensions of the original were about 
eighteen inches in diameter and height, and half this distance 
across the mouth. Figures 2, 3, and 11 show the original forms 
of restored mugs or cups. Figure 3 is a particularly fine exam- 
ple of this style of vessel, having a, double handle. These aver- 
age four inches in height. Figure 6 is a fragment of an urn 
possessing a recurved lip. The entire vessel was probably ten 
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inches in diameter, the mouth being five inches across. Figure 
8 represents a diminutive jug which I dug up at Aztec Springs. 
In it I found a number of fragments of burnt corn-cobs. It had 
two opposite handles near the neck ; the diameter of the globular 
vessel was about four and a half inches, and an inch and a half 
across the mouth. Figure 9 shows a common utensil shaped like 
a dipper or ladle. This particular specimen was picked up in 
Montezuma CaHon, Utah, and measures across the bowl three 
and a half inches, the handle being four inches long. Figure 
12 is an exceedingly interesting vessel exhumed from an ancient 
grave of the Mancos by Captain John Moss. Several similar 
pitchers were taken from the same tomb, together with some 
polished stone implements and a human jaw-bone. Figures 7 
and 10 are modern. In Plate X. the majority of figures repre- 
sent fragments from bowls, similar to Figure 1. This form of 
vessel seems to have been particularly abundant, varying in size 
from two inches to two feet in diameter. They are highly glazed 
and painted usually on the inner surface, though sometimes they 
are ornamented both internally and externally. This plate is in- 
tended to illustrate some of the more artistic designs which are 
found on much of this ancient pottery. Figure 4 shows a Mal- 
tese cross, a figure which is quite common in the inner centre of 
the bottoms of bowls. Many such designs were picked up, and 
they have been found in ruins a hundred miles apart. Figure 9 
is a fragment of a bowl whose rim was originally thirteen inches 
in diameter. This is the largest specimen of the finer glazed 
ware discovered by the party. Figures 13 and 14 are particularly 
well executed. This ware is firm and hard, and never exceeds a 
half-inch in thickness. Figures 18 and 19 are portions of smaller 
bowls or cups of five inches diameter. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes says of the pottery of the Mancos, " The 
study of the fragmentary ware found about the ruins is very inter- 
esting, and its immense quantity is a constant matter of wonder. 
On one occasion, while encamped near the foot of Mancos Caflon, 
I undertook to collect all fragments of vessels of manifestly differ- 
ent designs within a certain space, and by selecting pieces having 
peculiarly marked rims I was able to say with certainty that 
within ten feet square there were fragments of fifty-five different 
vessels. In shape these vessels have been so varied that few 
forms known to civilized art could not be found." 

Figure 1 of Plate XI. is a large corrugated jar with a capac- 
ity of about three gallons. The vessel was commenced at the 
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centre of the bottom (see Figure 3) and built up by winding a 
strip of clay spirally until the rim was finished. Two orna- 
mental rosettes of clay were placed near the rim in lieu of 
handles. Figures 3 a, 3 5, 3 c, 3 d, and Figures 2 and 2 a are 
other styles of indented ware. Figure 4 is a reconstructed bowl 
painted on both sides, and is an excellent example of careful 
workmanship. Figures 5, 5 a, and 5 b are other samples of orna- 
mentation. Figure 6 shows another mug, slightly different from 
Figures 2, 3, and 11 of Plate IX. It has curved sides and a 
differently shaped handle. Figure 7 Mr. Holmes supposed to 
be a pipe, two inches in length. Figure 9 is a small clay ladle, 
and such utensils seem to have been numerous. I picked up one 
whose bowl was about two and a half inches in diameter, but the 
handle was wanting. 

Different, peculiar, and interesting forms of this fragmentary 
ware might be described sufficient to fill a volume, but those 
already given will suffice to convey a general idea of the more 
important features of the ancient plastic art of this section. 

I am indebted to Prof. F. V. Hayden for the use of Plates 
IX., X., XL, from Bulletin Vol. II., No. 1, Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Territories. The majority of the orig- 
inal specimens here figured are at present in the collection of 
Professor S. S. Haldeman, by whom they will probably be placed 
in the museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, at no very distant day. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES VII., VIII., AND XII. 

Plate VII. Figure 1. Rude representation of the Rocky Mountain sheep orgoat on 
ancient pottery. Figure 2. Pottery showing orifices bored with a rimmer. Figure 3. 
Horizontal mouth of a jar. Figure 4. Jar-lid. Figure 5. Top of lid. Figure 6. 
Top of lid. Figure 7. Top of lid. Figure 8. Neck and handle combined. 

Plate VIII. Figure 2. Owl's-head handle. Figures 3-8. Curved and straight 
handles. Figure 9. Ancient jar reconstructed. Figure 10. Portion of a dipper. 
Figure 11. A rare pattern. Figure 12. Bottom of indented vessel. 

Plate XII. Figures 1, 2. Fragmentary ware. Figures 3, 4. From the bottoms of 
vessels. Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8. From the rims of vessels. All three fifths natural 
size. 



A NEW CALIFORNIAN DEER. 

BY HON. J. D. CATON. 

IN a recent visit to California I met with a new variety of deer 
(Oervus macrotis, var. Calif ornicus) , a description of which 
may be interesting to the naturalist ; I say new because I find it 
nowhere mentioned in print, nor could I learn that hunters or 
sportsmen had observed its peculiarities. 
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J.S.Kinqsley.on Stone 



Ancient Pottery of Colorado.etc. 
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Ancient Pottery of Colorado etc. 



